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VoL. XVI 


CouncILs AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The Council meeting which took place on the 2nd 


inst. was a very busy one—attended by about the‘ 


usual proportion of members. There were 23 pre- 
sent, four unable to attend who wrote, and five who 
did not attend or write. 

The first business of general interest followed 
upon the reading of the official obituary list which 
contained the names of John Roalfe Cox—a past 
President, and of Ed. Nocard—an Honorary Asso- 
ciate. With good taste and good feeling the Coun- 
cil expressed their regret at the loss sustained, and 
passed votes of condolence with the friends and 
relatives. 

When the “ correspondence” was reached a long 
discussion was provoked by a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the University of Aberdeen. 
The letter referred to a suggestion made to the 
University by Mr. J. M’Lauchlan Young to the 
effect that the time had arrived when “ Universities 
might recognise the veterinary profession and grant 
a degree to members of the profession who are pre- 


pared to attend a further course of study at a Uni- |. 


versity.” 

The Senate agreed to another suggestion of Mr. 
Young, that a few members of the Senate might 
meet in conference representatives from the Coun- 
cil of the R.C.V.S. and appointed Profs. Hamilton, 
Hay, and Reid as their delegates. 

There was also a letter from the College Solicitor 
referring to the proposal of the University of Edin- 
‘ burgh to affiliate the Dick School and grant a veteri- 
nary degree; and a further reference to similar 
action contemplated by the Royal University of 
Treland. 

Thus the whole question of a University Veteri- 
nary Degree was brought before the Council and a 
debate followed which demonstrated that all our re- 
presentatives approved of such a degree but that the 
majority had very hazy views of how it was to be 
attained. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is 
simply a licensing body—examining candidates and 
sranting licences to practise as veterinary surgeons. 

18 position is given by various Charters and an 

ct of Parliament. Itis acknowledged by everyone 
that this one portal to the profession is advantageous, 
and that it would be detrimental to the public and 

the profession if rival bodies were capable of con- 

“ring a right to practise. A University degree 
Would give an increased social position to veterinary 
Sclence and would attest the higher training an 
wider culture of those veterinarians who held it. 

€ Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons whilst 

‘PProving and assisting any arrangements made by 

aching schools with Universities have only one 


direct interest in the matter—to conserve their right 
as a licensing body. So far, those universities which 
have looked favourably upon the suggestion that a 
veterinary degree should be granted, have acknow- 
ledged our position and agreed to recognise it. A 
few years ago the University of London would 
examine candidates for degrees without any con- 
ditions as to attendance at classes. This is now 
altered, and we believe no British University will 
examine men for degrees unless they have attended 
a course of study at certain recognised colleges or 
schools. An affiliated school becomes part of the 
University so far that attendance at its classes 
counts as part of the necessary education for a 
degree. It is possible that the London Veterinary 
School may make arrangements with the London 
University, the Dublin Veterinary School with the 
Royal University of Ireland, the Dick School with 
the University of Edinbugh. One very strong 
inducement for'the latter arrangement is the con- 
tingent foundation in the University of a Chair of 
Comparative Pathology. Free trade used to be a 
phrase to conjure with, but to-day is a subject of 
bitter controversy. Free trade in education seems 
to us quite unobjectionable and we should like to 
see Universities grant degrees to anyone who could 
pass their examinations. 

Meantime the work of arranging for University 
Degrees is one for the Veterinary Schools and the 
Universities. It is not a matter for the R.C.V.S. 
except so far as guarding our right to grant licenses 
to practice. 

We are not altogether sure that the rush for a 
degree is nota little premature. It would not be 
an advantage to us if a number of universities 
offered degrees to veterinary surgeons and only one 
candidate a year offered himself. At preserit not 
more than four or five men annually join the veteri- 
nary schools with a certificate showing they have 
matriculated at a University. If this is not done 
just after leaving school very few men enjoy the 
circumstances necessary to keep up their studies so 
as to matriculate. Possibly the existence of a higher 
degree that would ensure recognition by the Army 
and the Board of Agriculture might induce a few 
men to take the preliminary step, 7.c., of course, if 
those two employers of veterinary surgeons would 
make the material advantages equal to the increased 
cost of graduation. So long as “travelling inspec- 
tors’ without any special training and without any 
degree are paid better than veterinarians and given 
| greater privileges, it is not likely that the existence 
of a Board of Agriculture will entice veterinary stu- 

dents to aim at a University Degree. 
| Finally, it should not be lost sight of that a University 
Degree does not embrace common sense and many 
business attributes. A man may be M.A. and D.Sc. 
and a fool. 
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DOURINE IN INDIA. 
By Vet.-Capt. F. 8. H. Banprey. 


Fresh interest has recently been excited concern- 
ing horse breeding in India by the re-organisation 
of the Horse Breeding Department. The difficulty 
in obtaining suitable horses for war purposes, ex- 
perienced in South Africa, has also stimulated the 
question in this country, and rendered the further- 
ing of horse breeding, as a home industry, the more 
imperative. 

The Department, as at present re-organised, is 
practically carrying on what the Civil Veterinary 

artment has been doing for the last ten years, 
bath a much increased staff, additional young 
stock \runs, and the substitution of combatant 
officers as superintendents. 

It is extremely unfortunate that at the time the 
new organisation came into force the serious nature 
of the disease dourine should have become acutely 
felt. This disease has no doubt been present for 
some time, but it is only recently that Vet.-Major 
Pease, C.V.D., of the Punjab Veterinary College. 
demonstrated it indubitably by the microscope and 
inoculation. The cause of the disease is a trypano- 
soma similar to the Surra parasite, and it is con- 
veyed from diseased to healthy animals mainly 
during the act of covering. The symptoms in the 
horse are very insidious. It commences in a mild 
manner, attacking at first only the external genital 
organs; this is soon followed by enlargements and 
swellings, then by an eruption somewhat similar to 
nettle-rash. Finally it affects the iumbar nervous 
system, causes nervous degeneration, emaciation, 
paralysis of the hind limbs and death. Although 
the horse is able to cover some titne after affection 
there is no doubt that he is unable to propagate, 
even though there be barely any clinical symptoms 
of his being affected. The disease is as far as we 
know incurable, and, moreover, the horse is a source 
of infection to mares, the latter contingency being 
an extreme danger as, to anyone without profes- 
sional training, the primary symptoms are almost 
unnoticeable. 

In mares the diagnosis is even more difficult 
and the insidious nature of the disease more marked 
than in the horse. They are nevertheless capable 
of conveying infection from the first onset of the 
disease, from which time they also appear to be 
sterile. This it is that makes the question such a 
serious one to deal with. The difficulty of localis- 
ing or saying definitely how far it exists can only be 
realised when we take into consideration the num- 
ber of mares in outlying districts who are seldom 
seen by anyone acquainted with the disease, and if 
they are fail to show any symptoms to an ordinary 
observation. Every precaution is no doubt being 
taken, but the incurability of the disease, the fact 


of its rendering animals sterile in the very early 
stages, and the impossibility of saying to what 
extent it definitely exists amongst the mares of the 
country (as it is prevalent in ever 
district) render it a decidedly d 
combat. 


'y horse* breeding 
ifficult matter to 


For detailed results of scientific research in this 
disease I would refer to Major Pease’s last two 
official reports, published by the Government of 
India. 


A COW CATHETER. 


Kindly allow me space to draw 
the attention of country practi- 
tioners to a cow catheter Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons have made to my 
order, arough drawing of which I 
enclose. Being made of steel 
(silver plated) and only nine inches 
long, it is not easily bent or broken 
in the rough and tumble of a coun- 
try practice. The diameter of the 
tube is three-eights of an inch, and 
this at one end becomes suddenly 
reduced to a small flattened blunt 
point, the concavity at this part fit- 
ting neatly on the ball of the finger 
so that the instrument is passed 
into the bladder without the small- 
est difficulty, while owing to the 
fairly’ large size of the catheter the 
withdrawal of the urine does not 
occupy much time. 

By putting a suture in the skin 
near the vulva and tying to the 
ring on the catheter, and the latter 
may be retained in the bladder for 
several days without the slightest 
risk of injury to the cow, a most 
necessary thing in some cases of 
milk or paralysis when the animal 
isa long distance from one’s resi- 
dence. In these cases I always 
put a cork in the end of the catheter 
and leave instructions to remove it 
every six hours to allow the urine 
to escape. 


JAMES DAWSON. 
Enniskillen. 


COLIC AND DEATH. 


A chestnut waler gelding, four years, 15:1 bh., 
recently recovered from strangles, after which when 
well enough to ride had shown tenderness of the 
loins and stiffness on the near-side when turning, 
which all disappeared in about 15 days. 

He was ridden out for exercise by the owner at 
7 a.m. and appeared to be playful, but beyond once 
kicking out did not do anything extraordinary. 
Upon returning at 8 a.m. he immediately upon be- 
ing unsaddled showed violent colic and most profuse 
sweating, for this he was walked about, and a mes- 
sage was sent to me. 
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I saw him at 10 a.m. and found him in a state of 
total collapse, pulseless, and temperature 98, but 
still in pain and fond of lying on his back. 

Acting on Prof. Macqueen’s remark— that morn- 
ing colic is almost invariably fatal, an experience 
of 13 years since the remark was made to me has 
amply corroborated it—I at once prognosed a fatal 
termination to the case, and that speedily, and also 
committed myself to the statement that the bowel 
was ruptured. 

Under stimulants and sedatives there was an im- 
provement, and at 2 p.m. I left, to return at 7 p.m. 
to find a more pronounced collapse, which through- 
out the night was combatted with stimulants, prin- 
cipally milk and whiskey. 

At 6 a.m. death commenced to set in with loss 
of function of the sphincters of anus and bladder, and 
at 6.45 was complete. 

Post-mortem revealed a rupture of the base of the 
cecum about four inches long, and acute diffused 
peritonitis resulting therefrom. Later information 
revealed the fact that the attendant had been in the 
habit of giving large doses of arsenic. I had sus- 
pected an abscess near the base of the caecum, but 
did not find any trace of such. 

THE Doctor 


Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A Quarterly Meeting of Council was held at the 
College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Friday, October 
2nd, 1903, Professor W. O. Williams, President, in the 
chair. The following members were present: Vet.-Col. 
Duck, Professors Dewar, McI McCall, McFadyean, 
Mettam, Penberthy, Shave ; Messrs. Allen, Banham, 
Byrne, Carter, Cope, Dollar, Lawson, Mason, Mce- 
Kinna, Mulvey, Over, Shipley, Trigger, Wartnaby, and 
Wragg; Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. A. W. Hill 
(Secretary). 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the 
meeting, announced that the following gentlemen had 
sent letters regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting: Messrs. McCall, Locke, Simpson, and Abson. 

Prof. Merram: I should like to ask when the agenda 
of the Council meeting is supposed to be sent out to 
members of Council, because I did not receive mine 
until Sunday morning. 

The Secretary: You must have four clear days 
notice. 

MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING. 


Mr. TrigGER moved that the minutes of the last 
meeting be taken as read. 

Mr. Mutvey: I want to call attention to the fact 
that at the special meeting of Council held on July 2nd 
there were only 23 members of Council present accord- 
ing to the minutes, and that the voting for President 
shows that 26 votes were recorded. I want to know 

ow that arose. 


The Secretary: May I explain that three members 
of Council who were present omitted to sign the book. 
Mr. Mutvey : I do not think that is quite a sufficient | 
explanation on sucha very serious matter as the election | 
ofa President. I want to know, was the ballot box 
examined before the vote was taken, and were the num- | 
r a! members present counted before the vote was | 
en? 


The PrEstmpEnt : I may state that I myself counted 
the number of members, which was in accord with the 
number of votes. 

Mr. Mutvey: Then it should have appeared on the 
minutes. 

The PREsIDENT : I quite agree. It is rather informal, 
but in the August issue of the Veterinary Journal the 
names of those which did not appear in the list sent out 
were added, but that of course 1s quite unofficial. 

Mr. Mucvey: Is it not the usual course that the 
members, before proceeding to vote, should have their 
names recorded in the attendance book ? 

The Prestpent : I presume they are. 

Mr. Mutvey: At all events a count of the number of 
members present should have been taken, and then it 
would have been discovered if that is so. 

The PrestpENt : I know that this is wrong. 

Mr. McKrnna : Is not it purely a clerical error ? 

Mr. Mutvey : Possibly it is a clerical error, but that 
does not make it right. Who were the members who 
were not present ? 26 votes were recorded, and according 
to the list only 23 members were present. 

Prof. M’FapyYEAN: There are many members who do 
not subscribe to the book. 

Mr. Mutvey: They ought to. 

Prof. M’FapyEaNn: There is nocompulsion. Is a vote 
a unless a member has inscribed his name in the 

00k 7 

Mr. Mutvey: Usually it is at every other public body 
that I know of. 

The PrREsIDENT: The names omitted from our own 
minutes are those of Professor Shave, Mr. Banham, and 
Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. TricGreR: Professor Shave came in very late ; he 
was not here then. 

Mr. Mutvey: The minutes are our official record, 
and although the list which has been read out is prob- 
ably perfectly correct, yet it lays one open to very grave 
accusation. It is just possible that if the ballot box was 
not examined—TI understand it was not—it is not an 
— iossible thing for voting papers to be putin. I am 
only drawing attention to this matter, because I consider 
that business ought to be conducted in a business-like 
way. 

Mr. Carter: I understood the President to remark 
= he examined the ballot box before the ballot was 
taken. 

The Prestpent: No, the ballot box was brought 
directly from the table. I took the number of those 
who were present ; and there were 26in the room. 

Mr. McKinna: Are you quite satisfied 

The PrestpENT: I am quite satisfied there were 26 in 
the room ; I counted the number. 

Mr. McKinna: It is possible the box was passed 
round before the two or three members came in. 

The PresrpEnt : It is quite possible. 

Prof. M’FapyEan : I might point out that Professor 
Shave signed the book for the quarterly meeting and 
not the special meeting before it. 

The Soricrror : It would not make any difference in 
the results—assuming that they were adverse votes, be- 
cause the numbers were 15 and 11. 

Mr. Mutvey: I know that it would not make any 
difference. 

The Prestpent : I beg your pardon, it would make a 
difference if you suggest that three votes were put into 
the ballot box in my favour. 4 

Mr. Mutvey : Ido not suggest so at all ; [am simply 
drawing attention to what is certainly not right and 
ought not to have occurred. 

Prof. M’Fapyean : It is unascertainable. 

Mr. Mutvey: It is; I have drawn attention to the 
matter and I am satisfied. 

The minutes were then taken as read and confirmed, 
after a slight verbal alteration had been made. 
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OBITUARY. 


The SecrRETARY read the obituary list. 

Mr. F. W. Wraca: I beg to move that a letter of 
condolence be sent to the friends of the late Mr. John 

Roalfe Cox. Mr. Cox was a past President, and a 
member of Council for many years, and also a member 
of the Board of Examiners. I venture to say that in 
Mr. John Roalfe Cox we had a gentleman who not only 
upheld the honour and integrity of his profession but 
who was a very great ornament to it. Not only that, 
but Mr. Cox was one of the most genial men that you 
could meet. It was always a pleasure to meet him, and 
have conversation with co. He was an old friend 
of mine, and I very much deplore his loss. I beg to 
move that a letter of condolence be sent. 

Mr. Mutvey: It is with feelings of deep sorrow that 
I second this proposal. I knew Mr. Cox from my very 
earliest years. I was with him as assistant in the early 
sixNes, and for some time I stayed with him, and I can 
affirnNthat a more honourable, upright man, or a greater 
ornament to the profession we have never had. 

The Prestpent: I may state that on hearing of the 
death of Mr. Roalfe Cox, Mr. Hill was instructed to 
send a wreath, but the funeral was then over. Mr. Hill 
at request’ sent a letter of condolence, which I 
thought you would support me in doing, and we have 
received a reply from the relatives thanking us for it. 

The resolution was carried in silence, all the members 
of the Council standing. 

Prof. MFapygaNn: In addition to the name of Mr. 
Roalfe Cox, the obituary list, to which we have all 
listened regretfully, contains at least one other name of 
a distinguished member of our profession recently 
deceased, to whose death I think it is fitting that some 
reference should be made on this occasion: I refer to 
the late M. Nocard. It would not be fitting on this 
occasion to attempt to describe, even in the barest out- 
line, the long series of brilliant researches that were con- 
ducted by the late Prof. Nocard, but I think it may be 
truthfully said that he illumined every subject to which 
he turned his attention, and that many of his researches 
will bear fruit to the advantage of agriculture for 
generations to come. It is, however, not on that 
ground alone that we lament his premature death. To 
the very highest intellectual endowments Prof. Nocard 
added a sweetness of disposition and a charm of manner 
that endeared him to everybody who had the good 
fortune to know him. Outside his native France I do 
not think his death will be anywhere more regretted 
than in this country, where at least in veterinary and 
agricultural circles his name was almost a household 
word. I believe it was in 1891 that this Council did 
honour to itself by electing him an Honorary Associate, 
and I think it is fitting that we should recora on our 
minutes the sense of the great loss that our profession 
has sustained in the death of such a distinguished 

member of it. 

Prof. Merram: May I claim the privilege of seconding 
Prof. M’Fadyean’s proposition. I knew Nocard person- 
ally. He wasa very dear friend of mine, and everything 


which Professor M’Fadyean has so well said [ wish to. 


associate myself with. His loss indeed is one to be 
greatly deplored, because he was undoubtedly a pioneer 
in the gorge branch of science at which he worked. 
I think that we, speaking for the English-speaking 
veterinarians, should put on record our sense of our 
great loss. 

Prof. M’Fapyeran : It has been suggest 
I quite agree with it, that it would be well if a copy of 
whatever entry is made in our minutes were sent to the 
Director of the Veterinary School at Alfort, 

The résolution was agreed to in silence, all the mem- 
bers of Council standing. Se 


ed to me, and 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary read the following letter addressed 
to the President from the Secretary of the Senatus of 
the University of Aberdeen :— 


“30th September, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed to inform you that, at the 
meeting yesterday of the Senatus of this University, a 
‘letter was read from Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, Lec- 
turer on Veterinary Hygiene, in which he urged that the 
time had now arrived when Universities might recognise 
the veterinary profession by granting a diploma or 
degree to members of the profession who are_prepared 
to attend a further course of study at a University. 
Mr. Young suggested that a few of the members of the 
Senatus might meet in conference a representation from 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
to consider the whole matter. To this the Senatus 
agreed, and appointed as its delegates Professors Hamil- 
ton (Pathology), Hay (Forensic Medicine), and Reid 
(Anatomy).” 

The SECRETARY read the following letter from Mr. 
Thatcher, Solicitor to the College, re Veterinary De- 
grees :— 


| 


“30th September, 1903. 
VETERINARY DEGREES. 


Dear Sir,—I have been in communication with the 
Principal of the Edinburgh University and the Town 
Clerk of Edinburgh, with the result that an ordinance 
will not be asked for until this College or its advisers 
have had an opportunity of seeing the modified scheme, 
details of which have not been settled. I have to report 
that a similar measure is in contemplation between the 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland and the Dublin 
University. Principal Mettam has promised to let me 
have details of this before anything is finally settled.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Gro. THATCHER.” 


Prof. Merram : I should like it to be clearly under- 
stood that it is not Dublin University. Dublin Uni- 
versity is Trinity College. The University referred to 
is the Royal University of Ireland, another University 
altogether. 

Mr. THatcH«R: I will correct that in the letter. 

Prof. Dewar: I should also like to know, arising out 
of this subject, what the Solicitor means by the expres- 
sion “the modified scheme ” ? 

Mr. THATCHER : The modified scheme was, I think, 
brought forward at the last meeting. Anybody.reading 
the original scheme would think that students from a 
— College only were able to obtain a Veterinary 
Jegree. The modified scheme is this, that only persons 
holding the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons are eligible for veterinary degrees. That is a 
considerable modification. 

Prof. M’Fapyran: But surely it was part of the 
original scheme that the Diploma was not to be granted 
_to anyone who had not previously obtained the Diploma 
of this College ? 

Mr. THATCHER: That is what I intended to say. 

Prof. MW’FapYEAN: That is the modification ? 

Mr. THatcHEeR: That is the modification. 

Prof. M’Fapyean : I distinctly understood that the 
University of Edinburgh never contemplated, and 
admitted in correspondence, that they had never, cou- 
templated granting any degree in veterinary science, 
y obtained the Dip- 


except to those who had _ previousl 
loma of this College. 

Mr. THatcHerR: They did admit that in correspo?- 
dence, but I think the reading of the original scheme 
would hardly have borne that out. . 

Prof. M’FapyEan : It may have been a defect in the 
drafting of it. 


! 
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Mr. THATCHER: It is most essential that we should 
have the draft right. 

Prof. M’FapyEAN: But the scheme stands exactly 
where it was. 

Mr. THATCHER: Excuse me, the scheme, as I have 
been told by the Town Clerk of Edinburgh, is subject 
now to modification. The original scheme as it was 
drawn will not go through, so far as I understand. 
Some modifications will be made in it to meet the views 
of the College. 

Prof. M’FapyEan: I do not dispute that. I merely 
meant that the alteration which you suggested is not an 
alteration, but was in the original scheme. It may be 
that there are modifications, but like Prof. Dewar | am 
anxious to know what are the modifications. 

Mr. THATCHER: The modifications are not yet de- 
tailed. 

Prof. Dewar: As far as I am aware there is no modi- 
fication whatever. Anything that Mr. Thatcher has 
elicited has been in the way of explanation. I would 
like him to explain what he means by the modification. 

Mr. THaAtcHER: I shall be able to explain that after 
the Senatus of Edinburgh University have met, when I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting them. 

fr. McKinna : Does Mr. Thatcher suggest or think 
that as the scheme stands at present only the Dick stu- 
dents can apply for the veterinary degree, and that other 
College students up to the present could not ? 

Mr. Carter: I| was under that impression myself. 

The PREsIDENT : It was distinctly stated in the cireu- 
lar issued by the Town Clerk of the City of Edinburgh 
that students who had passed the curriculum of the 
Dick Veterinary College should be eligible for the 
University Degree, and it made no mention whatever of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The thing 
was —— and issued by the Town Clerk of Edin- 
burgh, and this College is ignored completely. 

Mr. McKrinna: I take it that the modification that 
Mr. Thatcher considered necessary is, that instead of 
taking only the Dick College, any member of the Royal 
College could obtain the diploma ? 

Prof. M’FapyEaANn: I submit, sir, that this College 
has never expressed any opinion with regard to the 

int. That may be your individual opinion, Mr. 

cKinna, my own opinion is entirely in the opposite 
direction. I think this Council will entirely exceed its 
legitimate province if it attempts to dictate to any uni- 
versity what particular training is to be considered 
necessary for one of the Degrees of the University. It 
is perfectly within the right of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity to arrive at the decision that a training in another 
veterinary college in Scotland other than the Dick 
Veterinary College is not adequate—I say it is legitimate 
for them, having examined the evidence, to arrive at 
that conclusion. Is this Council going to commit itself 
to the opinion that the Universities must not exercise 
that right? Ithink not. Nearly all Universities pre- 
scribe for candidates for their degrees, not merely the 
examinations in a particular set of subjects but also 
attendance at particular courses of instruction at speci- 
fied institutions, and it strikes me it is a very high- 
handed attitude if the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
eons is not satisfied with the assurance that the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh will insist that all candidates for its 

Iploma in veterinary science shall come armed with our 

iploma, but shall also insist that we are to decide on 

the particular training for the higher degree. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Not the particular training for the 

higher degree, 
Prof. M’Fapygan : I beg your pardon, I maintain 
that you are doing that, if you are going todictate. | 

_Mr. THatcuer: I should be very sorry indeed if 

either you or the University of Edinburgh, or anybody, 


| 


dictate to anybody. What I wish to put before the 
College— 

Prof. M’FapyEaN: You will excuse me, but I am re- 
ferring to the Council, not to you at all. 

Mr. THATCHER: take it upon myself to say, so far as 
I may say so, that the Council has not attempted to dic- 
tate. “ Dictate” is a very serious word to use when you 
are dealing with a friendly body, if I may use the ex- 
pression. 

Prof. M’Fapyean : I appeal to you, sir, on a point of 
order. Mr. Thatcher niust know very well that I began 
by saying what he has just repeated, that this Council 
had not committed itself. Iam arguing against the pro- 
position laid down by Mr. McKinna. 

Mr. McKinna: I madenone whatever. I only stated 
this and the President backed me up. What I under- 
stood was that the scheme as it at present stood was 
only open to Dick students. Now Mr. Thatcher on the other 
hand—I was only making a statement, I gave no opinion 
in regard to the Council whatever—says it should be 
open to members of the Royal College. 

Mr. THatcuer : That is so. 

Prof. M’FapyEaNn: Pardon me, you said this Council 
ought to express the opinion that it should be open to all 
members of this College. 

Mr. McKinna: I beg your pardon, you quite mis- 
understood me. I gave no opinion whatever. 

Mr. THatcHErR: That is conceded already. 

Prof. McFapyEan : What is conceded? That it ought 
to be open toall members of the College ! 

Mr. THatcHer: I do wish you would not use the 
words “ought” and “dictate ”—there is no occasion for 
such words. 

Prof. McFapyEan : I will continue to use exactly the 
words that I think convey the proper meaning. 

Mr. THatcuerR: Then I will not follow your example, 
because I will give way at once. What I would say is 
this, that the College—- 

Prof. McFapyEan: Sir, on a point of order again, I 
object to this interruption. Surely I am entitled to speak 
to the question which has been raised ? 

Mr. McKrnna: I also rise toa point of order. In 
reply to Prof. M’Fadyean I say I gave no opinion what- 
ever. 

Prof. M’FapyEan: I am only anxious to elucidate 
what was the meaning of what you said. The point I 
am arguing is this, that if the Edinburgh University 
decides that a particular training at the Dick Veterinary 
College and at no other veterinary college shall be essen- 
tial on the part of candidates for the veterinary degree 
which it has in mind to institute, that this Council 
must not raise any objection—at any rate I maintain 
that it is going outside its own legitimate province. 

Mr. McKinna : Quite so. 

Prof. M’FapyEan : You assent to that ? 

Mr. McKinna: Yes, 

Prof. M’FapyEan: Then I misunderstood what you 
said. In that case I go on to observe that I notice that 
the President of the College has, on a public occasion in 
Scotland, committed himself to an attitude which I ven- 
ture to describe as a wrong and unwise one—the Presi- 
dent will no doubt correct me if he has not indicated 
that in his view it would be wrong for Edinburgh Uni- 
versity to make among their regulations for qualifying 
for this degree one which said that the intending candi- 
date must pursue a certain course of study at the Dick 
Veterinary College. Now I do not know whether any- 
body intends to propose that we should 5 mp Edin- 
burgh University and advise them that they ought not 
to do this thing which it is suggested they contemplate 
doing. I have endeavoured to indicate that in my 
opinion this Council would be ill-advised if it departs 
from the simple position that no degree in veterinary 


thought that on behalf of this College I was going to | science must be given to anyone who has not previously 
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obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Everything else must be left to the examin- 
ing body. es 

The Prestpent: I may perhaps be permitted to make 
a statement in reply to Prof. M’Fadyean. My only con- 
tention is that degrees should be open to none but mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
that each University may make what conditions it so 
chooses. That is a statement of my own specially direc- 
ted against the original statement of the Town Council 
of the City of Edinburgh, that students attending the 
curriculum of the Dick College should be eligible for a 
University degree, and omitting all reference to the fact 
that they must be holders of the diploma of this College. 
IT have no desire whatever to interfere with any Univer- 
sity. All I desire to see is that the University shall 

ive these degrees to holders of the ‘icense of this 
College. 
-rof. M’FADYEAN : Permit me to say, sir, that [ am 
tely satisfied with that explanation. I certainly 
srstood what has been | 
The PresipeNtT: That is all my contention. I think 
ou will agree with me that the first statement issued 
. the Town Council was a vague statement. It made 
no mention of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and it would, I know, have been a license granting body 
unless this Council had objected. 
Prof. Dewar: I think it is my duty to rise at this 
table and call that statement in question. I think per- 
haps I know as much of what is done by the managers 
of the Dick Veterinary College as anybody, and of course 
I naturally have had something to do with the arrange- 
ments that preceded the statement that you referred to, 
and I say that I never heard anyone give a hint or ex- 
pression of opinion that the privilege of granting degrees 
to men who were not already members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons should be exercised by the 
Edinburgh University. 
Mr. Mason : It was in black and white. 
Prof. Dewar: I beg your pardon, I deny it. 
Prof. Merram: There is one point to which I should 
like to draw attention, if I may be permitted to intrude. 
It is this. I understand that the Dick College is to be 
affiliated to the Edinburgh University. If that is so, it 
becomes part and parcel of that University, and being 
part and parcel of that University the Senatus 
can demand or require the students who have taken out 
a particular diploma to attend classes in their College. 
As regards the training in the schools, it is for each 
veterinary college to look after itself. They can ask the 
University to recognise the teaching in their different 
institutions, but to my mindif the Dick College becomes 
part and parcel of Edinburgh University the Senatus 
would have been able to require that the candidates for 
their degrees shall take out the classes within tne walls 
of the Dick College. 
Mr. SurpLey: Might it not be a suggestion from this 
Jouncil that, considering a degree is to be offered, we 
might ask them to extend the favour to the other school ? 
It seems to me an injustice that one school should be 
practically boycotted. There is a Dublin University, 
and there will be a University degree in London, so that 
one College is practically isolated. 1 think if a sugges- 
tion came from this Council that the Senators of that 
University should consider the claims of the other Col- 
lege it would only be jus ice. 

Prof. M’FapYEAN : There are two Universities : 
is one at Glasgow. . 

Mr. THatcHerR: I do not want to intrude too much 
but I do not think there will be any difficulty with 
Edinburgh University or with the Dick Colleze. T 
think that the whole matter can be arranged ona very 
amicable footing, and [ do hope that no difficulty ma 
arise at this Council table aiich would interfere wit 
such an arrangement. Up tothe present moment I can 


there 


only say what I said at the last Council meeting, that so 
far as regards any body thatI have had to do with, I 
have met with the utmost courtesy and consideration 
and a desire to come to an amicable conclusion that shall 
be satisfactory to all. I hope sincerely that that foot- 
ing a continue, and I have every reason to believe that 
it will. 

Prof. M’FapyeEAN : I am very sorry to interrupt again, 
but I hope Mr. Thatcher does not think that he is em- 
powered by this Council to make any representations 
whatever to Edinburgh University apropos of this 
scheme, except the one that they shall not admit to their 
examinations or grant the degree in veterinary science to 
anyone who is not already on our Register. 1 want it 
to be made clear that that is the only point to which this 
Council stands committed. I have already said in my 
own view it would be unwise to goany further. I object 
to Mr. Thatcher making representations to Edinburgh 
University as to the justice or injustice, wisdom or un- 
wisdom, of recognising this or that veterinary College. 
And if I am wrong in assuming that the Council has not 
committed itself to that, then somebody will perhaps 
give me the reference to the resolution which gives him 
the authority. 

The PrestpeNt: There seems to be an impression 
conveyed by Professor M’Fadyean that Mr. Thatcher is 
fighting the battle of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and of the two veterinary Colleges that have 
not been recognised in Scotland by the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. I may say for one of those Colleges that it can 
fight its own battle, that it has not asked Mr. Thatcher 
in one single iota to assist it in its struggle. All that it 
has done has been done by itself for itself. I, as an 
individual and President of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, have taken no notice of my own school, 
but have directed the attention of Mr. Thatcher to the 
fact that there was a danger of Edinburgh University 
granting a license, and it is only on that that Mr. That- 
cher has acted with my consent or concurrence. But 
Edinburgh University, as I stated before, in their issue 
from the Town Council, took no notice of this College, 
and that was the reason why that step was suggested. 

We had better perhaps proceed with tne discussion of 
these two letters. The Aberdeen University make a 
request that this Council shall appoint some of its mem-- 
bers to meet three members of the Senatus of Aberdeen 
University to discuss the question of granting a degree 
to members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Mr. Carter: | beg to propose that this Council do 
select certain members to represent the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons in connection with this scheme, to 
meet the Senatus of Aberdeen. 

Mr. McKinna: I beg to second that. I hail with 
pleasure the approach of any University with respect to 
a veterinary degree, and I for one will never dictate, as 
Professor M’Fadyean evidently thought I suggested, to 
any University what Colleges should be acknowledged. 
Practically nearly every University is acknowledging the 
veterinary profession, and the day has come when the 
status of our profession will be much increased, and I 
therefore very cordially second that we meet the Senatus 
of Aberdeen, and appoint say three representatives. If 
the proposer names them I shall be very happy to se- 
cond it. 

Prof. M’Fapygan : I take it that this proposal is now 
open to discussion. It does not appeal to me, although 
[ entirely disagree with the proposal, to submit any 
amendment, but I shall certainly vote against it for the 
following reasons. I have already, 1am ashamed to say, 
repeatedly stated—I mean I am ashamed that I have 
had to repeat it so often—that in my view this Council 
is not concerned in any way in the institution of these 
special University degrees in veterinary science, except 
that it is its bounden duty to see that no such degree 18 
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iven to anyone who is not already a member of the | 

oyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In my view the | 
correct reply to this letter from the University of Aber- | 
deen is a courteous acknowledgement, pointing out that | 
this College is only interested to that extent, and that 
they will be perfectly satisfied with any arrangements 
that the Senatus of the Aberdeen University may make, 

rovided that that condition is complied with. I would | 
ike to know what part Mr. Carter and Mr. McKinna 
think our delegates would play at this Conference after 
they had insisted upon the point to which I have 
alluded. Itseemstomethey would have noother legitimate 
réle to play, and if we are going to advise one particular 
University, then that seems to me to be somewhat 
invidious. No doubt Aberdeen University is anxious 
that it should be somehow specially identified with the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. That, I think, is 
a disadvantage, and I therefore vote against the propo- 
sition that this Council appoint any delegates to confer 
with Aberdeen University on that point. 

Mr. Carter: Might I ask what Prof. M’Fadyean 
would suggest that we should do? 

The PrestpENT: That a letter of thanks should be 
sent, stating that we have only one duty to perform, and 
that is to protect the rights and privileges of license 
holders of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. Mutvey: Without further remarks, I will second 
the proposition made by Prof. M’Fadyean. 

The PREsIDENT: Do you put your proposition as an 
amendment, Prof. M’Fadyean ? 

Prof. M’FapyEAan: Yes. I move as an amendment 
that a letter be sent, with a statement that this Council 
will be satisfied with any arrangement that the Senatus 
of Aberdeen Uuniversity may make with regard to the 
institution of a degree in Veterinary Science, provided 
it maintains the provision that oaly thosealready possess- 
ing the Diploma of this College shall have a degree in 
Veterinary Science. 

Mr. Mutvey: And that I second. 

Mr. Carter: I think a representative from this 
College would have more weight than a letter would. 

Mr. McKrinna: I do not want for a moment to divide 
the Council, but as this is the first time in the history of 
the profession that we have been invited by a University 
to appoint representatives, it might be considered want 
of foresight on our part if we did not adopt the recom- 
mendation. But I do not want to press a vote on the 
Council, if the proposer of the resolution is agreeable 
to Prof. M’Fadyean’s views ; but having no knowledge 
previously of granting degrees to the profession, I would 

not like it to go out to the world that we were divided. 
If my proposer is willing, I will withdraw. 

Mr. Carter: I am perfectly willing to withdraw. 

The PrEsIDENT : Does the Council give permission for 
Mr. Carter’s proposition to be withdrawn !—Agreed to. 

The PrestpEnt ; I will now put as the substantive 
motion Prof. M’Fadyean’s amendment, namely, that a 
letter be sent in accordance with Prof. M’Fadyean’s 
Statement. 

The resolution was agreed to. ; 

The Present : There is nothing to be done in con- 
nection with the Royal University of Ireland. Prof. 

atten is in correspondence with Mr. Thatcher on the 
subject. 

Prof. Merram: Nothing has been done up to the 
resent moment. I know there is a meeting of the 
tanding Committee this next month, when the whole 

subject will be discussed. Anything that I hear I shall 
at once communicate to Mr. Thatcher. 


Tue Potice AND INJURED Horses. 


The Srcretary read the following letter from Mr. G. 
H. Edwardes, of the Metropolitan Police Court : 


ear Sir, 
When on the 29th May Prof. Williams was so kind as 


to arrange for someone to attend on his behalf to con- 
sider if, on grounds of humanity, veterinary surgeons 
would be willing to assist in bringing about the more 
expeditious killing of seriously injured horses, the Com- 
missioner of Police was given to understand that reasons 
of professional etiquette would probably prevent veteri- 
nary surgeons from killing horses themselves, that there 
would be difficulties in the way of their being attended 
by an assistant who could do this, and that Greener’s 
killers were considered to be dangerous and undesirable 
weapons to be used, even -by skilled operators, in the 
streets. At the same time the gentleman who was good 


| enough to call promised Mr. Henry that the question 


should be fully considered, and that if any proposal 
could be put forward that should be done. May | as 
that you will kindly inform me of the result of any de- 
liberations on the subject? Mr. Henry is very anxious 
that everything sens shall be done, and, as you are 
no doubt aware, he has obtained the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for the payment of a double fee to 
veterinary surgeons who will consent to kill in cases 
where the animal is in pain.” 

The PrestpentT: Mr. Wragg called on the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Henry, so perhaps he would make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wraae: I did not know this was coming, other- 
wise I should have had my notes with me. But | poin- 
ted out to the Commissioner that some veterinary sur- 
geons objected to act as horse slaughterers, and I thought 
they would object even if the fee was increased to a 
guinea. The fee now charged for attending these cases 
is only half-a-guinea, and the Commissioner said that he 
had permission from the Home Secretary to increase the 
fee to a guinea, provided the veterinary surgeon would 
slaughter the horse if it was considered necessary, and if 
it was a case that should be slaughtered. I pointed out 
to the Commissioner that there was not only great risk 
in using this instrument, from a bullet passing through 
the horse into some of the bystanders, but that’ the 
veterinary surgeon might be cast in damages if through 
an error of judgment he had the horse slaughtered, when 
it should not have been done. The Commissioner of 
Police assured me that the police would take all respon- 
sibility when the shooter was being used, and also if the 
veterinary surgeon gave an opinion and had the horse 
slaughtered when the owner thought that it might have 
recovered. I agreed to communicate what the Commis- 
sioner said tothe President, and I think the President 
himself has had an interview since with him. 

The Presmpent: In reference to this matter I maysay 
that I had an interview with the Commissioner, and told 
him that the profession as a body were extremely desir- 
ous of assisting, but they were not at all desirous of 
being called horse slaughterers, and were not at all desir- 
ous of endangering their own lives or the lives of other 
people, but that if it were possible to discover some 
tees of—if I may use the term—professionally de- 
stroying the horse without butchering him, I would try 
and find out that method, and suggest it to him. But 
up to the present moment I know of no simple efficient 
method of destroying a horse almost instantaneously in 
the street. To knock him on the head is not always an 
easy matter, to pith him is not always an easy matter, to 
blow him is most frequently unsuccessful, to inject 
strong poison into him is probably dangerous to the 
neighbouring people, and might also be dangerous by 
affecting the meat which would be sold for food of sone 
description. Ifmembers of the profession who have the 
opportunity would try some other methods, perhaps we 
might devise a scheme of rapidly destroying an animal 
without making a mess of blood and so on. 

(The PrestpENT then gave his experience of various 
methods which he had tried, and invited members of the 
Council to express their opinion, and Mr. Dollar and 
Mr. Trigger mentioned the methods they now adopted). 
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The PrestpENT: Will you give me instructions as to 
what to say to the Commissioner ¢ = 

Mr. McKryna: I should leave it to’ the individual 
veterinary surgeon. 

The PrestpENT : He is extremely anxious to make an 
arrangement with the profession in London to have it 
carried out. 

Mr. TricGer: I move that the Commissioner be in- 
formed that veterinary surgeons will be pleased to super- 
vise the slaughter of horses if they choose to use the 
Greener’s Gun—that the police can use it under the 
supervision of a veterinary surgeon, and that in some 
cases the veterinary surgeon would probably be able to 
assist them by injecting poisons into the thorax. They 
would always advise to the best of their ability. 

Vet.-Col. Duck : Can Mr. Wragg tell us the ideas of 
the Metropolitan veterinary surgeons ? 

Mr. Wraae: I gather from what took place at the 
Ceral Veterinary Medical Society, when I brought 
this before them with their permission, that when the 

olice Malled a veterinary surgeon into one of these cases 

e was generally referred to the owner for his fees, and 
if the owner was in very poor circumstances the veteri- 
nary surgeon was unable to get his fee. The police get 
out of paying the fees if they possibly can. I think that 
that accounts for a great deal of this delay in horses 
lying about the streets for solong. veterinary sur- 

eon will not go and see a case if he thinks it is doubtful 
if he will get his fees. 

The Prestpent: I think the letter is sufticiently 
satisfactory as regards the fee : the police are to pay. 

Prof. M’Fapyran : Ldo not know whether the Com- 
missioner is under the impression that we can impress 
se of the profession to do this, that, or the 
other. 

The PrEsIDENT: He simply asks for assistance. 

Prof. M’Fapyean : He merely wishes to get, without 
paying anything for it, a highly valuable opinion as_ to 
the most humane method of killing horses. I am dis- 
posed to move that the Commissioner »e advised to con- 
sult our President in his private capacity. (Laughter). 
And I have not the least doubt that he would get the 
very best advice. We do not mind giving you the 
benefit of our experience, but I really think it is hardly 
reasonable that this Council, with so much other 
business before it, should deliberate for half-an-hour on 
this particular matter. I move that we proceed to the 
next business.—Agreed to. 


JURY SERVICE. 


The Secretary read the following letter fro 

RY m Mr. 
Thatcher, the Solicitor, dated 30th September, on jury 
exemptions : 


“T beg to report that so far as I am aware several 
claims have been made by Members of College for 
exemption from serving on juries, with the following 
results : 


(1). The case of Mr. Hagmaier was heard at Harles- 
den, and conducted by me. The magistrates, after a 
careful hearing, decided against the claim, and I applied 
for a case, which was granted. The necessary steps are 
being taken to obtain the decision of the ‘Divisional 
Court upon this, and this decision will be binding on 
Justices throughout England. 

(2). The case of Mr. Stroud came on three 
when I attended at Paddington, but the 
hearing that a test case was in progre 
that was decided. 

3). Mr. Martin at Witham reports that the Justi 
hesitated to make a precedent, 
I nt, and therefore dismissed 

(4and‘5). Mr. Richardson of Hedon. an- 
of Northallerton, both obtained 


days later, 
Magistrates on 
ss, adjourned it 


Mr. THatcuER : I have had two cases since these. In 
one case the magistrates allowed the exemption, and in 
the other case they refused it. In reference to Mr. Mar- 
tin’s case, I have hed a letter from the Justice’s Clerk, 
stating that as he understood a test case was being ap- 
plied for, that the magistrates reserved their decision for 
the present. 


PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The SecrEeTaRY read the following list of Presenta- 
tions to the Library : 

Three months copies Veterinary Journal. 

The Journal of Cemnenetins Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, June, 1903. 

Bound volume of Veterinary Record, Vol. 15, 1902-3. 

The Calender of the Pharmaceutical Society, 1903. 

“The use of Molasses as a Feeding Material,” by 
Ed. Curot, translated by Vet.-Col. J. A. Nunn, 
F.R.C.V.S., C.LE., D.S.O. 

“The Castration of Cryptorchid Horses,” by F. F. G. 
Hobday. 

On the motion of Mr. WraGG, seconded by Mr. Mut- 
vEY, a vote of thanks was accorded to the several 
donors. 

Tue War OFFICE AND THE A.V.D. 


The PresipDENT : | have two reports to present to the 
Council. One is an extremely short one, that I received 
this morning from the War Office. This is a statement 
which is to be inserted in the papers to-night. I regret 
that a number of members kave not the same amount of 
faith in the War Office that I have :-— 

* Army Veterinary Department. The War Office an- 
nounce that a Royal Warrant will shortly be promulgated 
granting combatant rank to the officers.of the Army 
Veterinary Department, and considerably improving 
the rates of pay and retired pay.” (Cheers.) 

(To be continued.) 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The inauguration of the winter session of the Royal 
Veterinary College took place at the College, Reais 
Town, on Thursday, October 1st, 1903, the chair being 
taken by Mr. A. C. Cope. 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Astley Bloxam 
who had undertaken to deliver the inaugural address, 
said that heretofore it had been the common thing for 
members of the teaching staff to deliver the address, but 
on the present occasion Mr. Bloxam had a two-fold claim 
_~ the College ; in the first instance he was a member 
of the medical profession, and in addition he was one of 
the Governors of the Institution. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. AsttEy BLoxaM, 


Gentlemen,—In glancing at the reports of introduc- 
tory addresses which have been given here by distin- 
guished members of your body in previous years, I have 
been much struck with the evidences of progress in 
veterinary science which they display. It is no part 0 
my intention to attempt to rival Xl admirable reviews 
and comprehensive surveys. I am free to confess that 
my own particular field of work has not brought me, 
except as an amateur, into contact with your own. But 
years ago, when assistant-surgeon in the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue) accom anying the veterinary surgeon 
on his rounds there, i first learned to appreciate the 
value of the services which veterinary science renders 
not only to suffering animals, but to the cause 0° 
humanity at large. (Cheers.) And my own humble 


' efforts in animal surgery have tended to strengthen the 
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| 
‘feeling of admiration I have for the skill which members 


“of your profession exhibit. We seem to be removed a 
very long way from the days when the horse doctor on 
‘the one hand and the bone setter on the other enjoyed 
a more or less enviable reputation. I don’t know that 
-either species is quite extinct. The believer in blister- 
ing and firing still exists, and perhaps Hutton has still 
his disciples. But whatever the veterinary was, and 
whether he was ever all that fancy and the caricaturist 
have painted him, it is very certain that he has passed 
‘out of the transition stage and has become a profes- 
sional man, with a brass plate and a recognised position, 
-and he deserves it. (Cheers.) It gratifies me to think 
that in general education he is in no way inferior to the 
average medical student walking our hospitals ; that he 
is probably able to read Pasteur’s notes in the original 
French and Koch’s treatises in German, and that he 
comes to his course of professional study well qualified 
to pursue it thoroughly and intelligently. 
fell, gentlemen, I think I may congratulate you upon 
having passed your preliminary examination. You are 
now entering upon an honoured profession, one which | 
am glad to find has ever met with the sympathy of medi- 
calmen. Your preliminary examination is practically 
the same as it 1s in our profession. May ft perhaps, 
suggest that the time has come when the standard of 
admission should still further be raised? (Cheers.) It 
would be, in my opinion, a most advantageous step to 
make the preliminary examination just a little harder. 
I am sure you will all agree with me. (Cheers.) 


Your “AtMA MATER.” 


Now, having joined the Ccllege, may I tell you some- 
thing about your Alma Mater? 1 speak as a Governor 
when I say that the purposes of the foundation have not 
been altered during the last century. The original and 
sustained object of the institution is to reform and bring 
into a regular system that important branch of medicine 
which regards the treatment of diseases incident to. 
horses and other cattle. It was at the Blenheim Coffee 
House, Bond Street, on February 18th, 1791, that the 
Veterinary College, London, for the reformation and im- 
provement of farriery was founded, and the first pro- 
fessor was M. Vial de St. Bel, who had been for some 
years Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Royal 
School at Lyons and of Comparative Anatomy at Mont- 
pellier—“a gentleman well known for his anatomical 
skill and knowledge in every part of his art.” The 
Duke of Northumberland was the first President. Four 
acres of land were secured near St. Pancras Church for 
the College, and a part of the Fleet ditch formed the 
College boundary, and, through drains, it was given to 
Inconveniently flooding the premises. There can be no 
doubt that in those days animals were kept in the pas- 
tures adjoining, as the remains of a_ passage still exist 
‘under the College Street. Thus animals could be led 
into the fields, avoiding the streets and the toll-gate. 

[have been privileged to peruse an account of the 
origin and progress of the College for 1791-1871. It is 
Written by a former principal, Professor James Beart 
Simonds, who is, I rejoice to know, still alive. (Cheers.) 

€ is the author of many essays on veterinary matters, 
and especially is he famous for his excellent treatises on 

fariola Ovina” and on “The Age of the Ox, Sheep, 
and Pig.” These articles have stood the test of time 
and their author ranks as one of those men who have 
one most original work while connected with the Col- 
ge. His efforts in connection with the stamping out 
of the cattle plague I need not dwell upon. Professor 

Imonds’ history of the College, I may say, has some, I 

ope severely satirical, illustrations which if I could 

throw upon asereen would give you an idea of the crude 
sinnings of the art of horse doctoring, when cropping 


Nas performed by a paunchy professor, standing on an 
‘nsecure stool, using pliers primitive knife, whilst a : 


stableboy held the horse’s head with a pole attached to 
its nostrils, and the near foreleg of the animal was bent 
double and strapped. Docking was done—if we can 
believe the artist—with the aid of similar rough and 
ready aids and appliances; and the administering of 
medicine in the form of a ball, and the casting of a horse 
for firing and various other operations, seemed at the 
best to be a lively matter for all parties, especially the 
horse. (Laughter.) Whether the College was maligned 
by these caricatures I know not. At all events the prints 
show what common farrtery once was. 

In turning over the pages of this most interesting 
work of Simonds I am gratified at the discovery of in- 
numerable evidences of the interest invariably shown by 
members of my profession towards veterinary science. 
I find here a facsimile of the signature of one of 
England’s most distinguished physiologists, John 
Hunter, who arranged for the students to attend hospital 
lectures. 

I note, too, that attached to the first diploma granted 
by the College on April 22nd, 1794, entitling Mr. Ed- 
ward Bond, who had been a resident pupil for eighteen 
months, to practise the veterinary art, were the signa- 
tures of Henry Cline, the great surgeon, John Aber- 
nethy, Astley Cooper, and Everard Home—names that 
will be for ever honoured in both branches of the medi- 
cal profession. And I derive a personal satisfaction 
from the record, dated March, 1795, when the third 
examination was held, for among the students examined 
were “Thomas Atfield, George Baldwin, and Edward 
Bloxam, Life Guards.” As the last bears my old famil 
name I can claim through him a long connection wit 
your admirable College. (Cheers.) 

Associated with Simonds in his work was one old 
friend and member, Sir George Brown—(cheers)—who 
has ever shown interest and energy in the working of 
this College. He presided over the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, founded by the Government, 
and which is now merged in the Board of Agriculture. 
However lightly we may pass over the roll of fame 
which Simonds lovingly records, it is impossible not to 
mention Professor Edward Coleman, a former Principal 
of the College. Coleman when he came to London was 
placed under the guidance of Mr. Cline and lived in his 
family with Sir Astley Cooper, with whom he attended 
John Hunter’s lectures. It is said of him that while 
engaged in studying the subject of asphyxia he killed 
such numbers of cats and dogs that he blocked up 
Houndsditch —(laughter)— but these investigations 
gained for him the medal of the Humane Society 
awarded for his essay on “Suspended Animation.” 
(Laughter.) Coleman was Principal from 1793 to 1839. 
It was shortly after his death in the latter year and the 
appointment of William Sewell as Chief, the Governors 
extended the curriculum to embrace chemistry and 
materia medica. Charles Spooner followed Sewell and 
James Beart Simonds succeeded Spooner in 1872, and 
was Principal until 1881. The list of officers at that 
time included such names as those of William Pritchard, 
R. V. Tuson, T. S. Cobbold, and Professor Axe. These 
were men who achieved something more than a local 
reputation, Cobbold particularly, he having determined 
the life history of many parasites. Is it necessary for 
me to mention the name of Professor McFadyean ? 
(Cheers.) I think not, for you all know him, or of him, 
and the fame of his work, like good wine, “needs no 
bush,” and in his presence I should speak with the 
greatest diffidence upon tuberculosis. 


A Hicuer DEGREE. 

The Royal Veterinary College—it was incorporated in 
1875 by Royal Charter—continued to grant diplomas 
during the first half century of its existence, but at the 
present time, as you are aware, it is exclusively a teach- 
ing institution, and the courses of instruction which it 
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affords are for the most part framed to meet the require- | must take his share of the practice at the Free Clinique, 

ments of students who desire to obtain the diploma of | where 5000 horses and dogs are treated every yzar. 

the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons which in 1881 | Lastly he must take an active interest in the examina- 

by the Veterinary Surgeons Act secured the monopoly. | tion as to soundness of from ten to eleven hundred 
he teaching equipment of this your College comprises | horses of all classes. 


a staff of professors and assistants, class rooms, labora- 
tories, museum, library, and hospital accommodation for 
over one hundred animals. It has also a large out- 
patient clinique. 

I think I may here say that whilst it is recognised by 
the Governors of this, the Royal Veterinary College, 
that it is wise to prevent competition between a number 
of degree-granting bodies which would tend to lower 
the standard of veterinary education, at the same time 
the fact that there is only one qualifying degree or 
diploina in‘veterinary science tends to bring the standard 
to a dead level and deprives students of exceptional 
ability of the incentive to further study which would be 
afforded by the existence of a degree in veterinary science 

enerally recognised to be of a higher standard than 
the one necessary for qualification to practise as a veteri- 
narXsurgeon. The Governors of this College “ believe 
that the institution of such a degree by the University 
of London would do much to stimulate research in 
matters connected with the physiology and pathology 
of the domesticated animals, and that it would gradually 
add to the profession a valuable leaven of highly-trained 
veterinary surgeons, whose services in the sphere of 
ve ere 9! alone would be of immense value to the 
country.” 
To this end, therefore, at a meeting of the Governors 
held on July 20th last, Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge in the chair, a resolution was carried 
unanimously which I will read, for this resoluticn is now 
being followed up :— 

“That the Senate of the University of London be ap- 

——- with the request that the University may 

e pleased to institute a special Degree in Science, 
the examinations for this Degree to embrace such 
subjects as may be considered essential for the 
higher education and training of scientific veterinary 
surgeons. 

Well, gentlemen, you understand that we do not wish 
to deprive the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of 
the monopoly which it at present. possesses of fixing the 
minimum standard of veterinary education and of con- 
ducting the examinations necessary to qualify for 
membership of the profession. In order to obtain this 
Diploma, M.R.C.V.S., students must pass as you have 
done, the preliminary examination. What follows for 
students in England? (1) Four sessional years at this 
College. (2) Four professional examinations. 

Until 1880 it was only a two years’ course, and in 
1881, three ; and it has been since 1897 only, that the 
course has been made four years. The first year is 
devoted to the study of Biology, and includes Botany, 
Elementary Anatomy, Osteology and Chemistry. The 
second year is given to Anatomy, Physiology and Histo- 
logy ; and there is an examination in these subjects at 
the end of the second year. The third year is assigned 
to Pathology, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Hy- 
giene, and at the close another examination. The fourth 
year is required for Medicine, Surgery, and Meat In- 
spection, with an examination on these subjects. That 
constitutes the pass. At the end of the second and third 
year, examinations take place in Stable Management 
and _ regard as very important, as it is essentially 
practical. 

To qualify for the Diploma, in short, a student of the 
Royal Veterinary College must give his attention to 
— 700 lectures, 200 demonstrations, and more than 
double that number of clinical and tutorial classes. He 
must attend the examination of 1,800 or more animals 


ea to the College for advice and treatment, and 
wate 


the progress of patients in the “infirmary. He! 


All these various lectures and demonstrations, which I 
hope you may all of you soon attend, when they are 
given by your Professors, are not only necessary to secure 
the diploma, but they are intended to help you to attain 
the art of teaching yourselves, and that of forming your 
own conclusions in the practice of your profession. And 
you are to remember from this day forward that to be 
successful veterinary surgeons you must make it your 
everyday study to observe domestic animals not only in 
disease but especially in health. 

I am_ tempted, pees to consider that one day 
greater attention will be paid by your examiners to that 
part of your studies which relates particularly to surgery. 

Many things are now done to secure the advantage of 
aseptic surgery in your operating rooms. I know of the 
very great difficulties you have to encounter. I know, 
too, that animal life is held comparatively cheap. In 
mankind it is otherwise, and human life is preserved 
though the body be reduced to a trunk. Obviously a 
horse minus a limb is useless. But there are many 
times when it is most desirable that the operation 
should succeed, or why undertake it at all? and aseptic 
surgery vastly increases the probabilities of success. I 
know that what we in human surgery call major opera- 
tions frequently are undertaken. I heard the other day 
of a poor suffering dog with contracted pelvis being 
admitted and having a cesarean operation performed, 
with removal of the uterus and appendages by your 
resident house surgeon successfully. Think what a joy 
it must have been to the master and what pleasure it 
must have been to the operator to know that his efforts 
had been rewarded. In these operations, and in fact in 
all, let me impress upon you the importance of giving 
anesthetics. Not only do you by these means banish 
time as a factor, but they render operative action easier 


and you relieve poor suffering animals from pain, 


whilst nerving your own hand to do its delicate task. | 
I agree that failure may not follow the use of primi- 
tive tools. I recollect that I operated once upon a cow 
for tumour and the only means I had to arrest hzmor- 
rhage was a packing needle and a piece of string. The 
animal was wasting away when I saw it, walking about 
with a seton in the great lump and there was suppura- 
tion. I said to the farmer—“ I will remove it if you will 
get me a waterproof coat.” And with a gardener’s knife 
[removed the tumour—it was a fatty cystic tumour and 
it weighed 20 pounds. _I directed a man to syringe the 
wound with carbolic lotion and the cow recovered per- 
fectly and was sold for a good sum afterwards. I fear I 
acted unprofessionally, but I hope I may be forgiven by 
the 
_ This incident and others of the kind, with the occa- 
sional treatment of a broken leg of a dog to oblige its 
fair owner, have taught me that we must not lose sight 
of the fact of the great difficulty that you in your pro- 
fession are compelled to face Bove aol animals are not 
able to articulate their feelings ; to tell us what they 
would wish us to know and which would be so great & 
guide. It is in this respect that the veterinary surgeon 
works at a manifest disadvantage and I think that it 1s 
incumbent upon him to be most diligent in observing 
symptoms, :even the slightest evidences of _ illness 
which would enlighten him as to the cause of the evil. 
You have, too, a greater difficulty in administering 
medicines, and in giving nutriment to sick animals than 
we have in treating human beings, and may there not, be 
a field of inquiry as to the possibility of nourishing 
such animals in some better way than you even now 
possess ? 
Many problems await solution in which I think the 
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veterinary profession can help us in the treatment of | they had been sheltered. I am even disposed to go 
: further in thinking that infected premises should also 


human diseases. Take, for example, what we call 
cancer and its allied growths. Why are certain new 
growths, which much resemble cancer, more common in 
grey horses? Why do new growths, resembling sarcoma, 
occur in dogs after injuries? We also know now by 
your help that certain new growths are directly con- 
tagious. All these are matters of importance, and who 
can say but by your help somebody may arrive at the 
cause of these terrible diseases, and hence probably pro- 
duce acure. Every fact of importance in these days is 
of extreme value and must help those who are now 
specially engaged in the investigation of cancer in the 
human subject. 
Hovusine oF ANIMALS. 


To my mind there is a large field of inquiry, not only 
with respect to the purity of the milk supply but the 
whole of the sanitary conditions in which cows, cattle, 
and horses are kept. Between the animal kingdom and 
mankind there is the closest possible connection, and we 
shall be wiser when we pay a greater degree of attention 
to sanitation, enforced by a ——~ of inspection which 
at present, if it exists at all, exists in a very limited 
degree. 

It should be the business of local authorities to see 
that animals are properly housed. We are too prone to 
lock the stable door after the steed has been stolen and 
to decry the expense and interference of what has been 
styled paternal administration. The public interest, in 
my opinion, demands that an end should be put to the 
foul, evil-smelling, excreta-laden, rank, neglected farm- 
yards, the tumble-down cowsheds, the wretched pig- 
styes, which are a disgrace to any kind of farming, high 
or low. (Cheers.) Are not cattle sometimes grazed year 
after year in the same meadows and pastures without, 
change of venue at all? Is it not possible to imagine 
that in antiquated buildings and exhausted land there 
may lurk some of the undiscovered contagia of 
diseases whose origin have defied every research and 

whose recrudescence is a mystery? For instance, some 
years ago Mr. A. C. Cope, the Chief Veterinary Officer 
of the Board of Agriculture, tells us, when foot and 
mouth disease was very rife in the Deptford Cattle 
Market, and at a time when the United States was free 
from disease, some cargoes of cattle were found to be 
affected upon their arrival at the ports of Liverpool and 
London from America. The matter was made the sub- 
Ject of inquiry and for a long time without success ; but 
it subsequently transpired that it had been the practice 
on the part of the men in charge of the cattle im- 

orted to take back to the States the head-ropes which 

ad been kept for some days in Deptford market, and to 

use them again for other consignments on their next 
a. It was therefore surmised that these head- 
ropes had become infected at Deptford and had thus 
been the means of conveying the disease to the healthy 
cattle brought in succeeding vessels. The surmise proved 
to be correct, because immediately the practice was 
abandoned and new ropes supplied, each succeeding 
cargo arrived healthy. 

Now if head-ropes can be a source of danger, Why 
should not sheds and barns be equally so? When foot- 
and-mouth disease reappeared in Great Britain last 
March twelve-month we had enjoyed freedom from that 

lsease for nearly one year. Searching investigations 
were made with a view to discover the origin of the out- 

reak, but without eliciting any definite clue as to the 

Source of the contagion. The disease was, however, at 

at period prevalent in Western Europe. Again in 
oe last, there was the mysterious outbreak in 
ep and its origin has not been accounted for, but 
think the Americans took the right course in stamping 
it out by wholesale slaughter of the diseased and_ex- 
posed animals, and disinfecting the buildings in which 


be destroyed until we know something more of the con- 
ditions in which diseases are spread. For it appears to 
me that we are only at the beginning of our researches 
into the subject of contagium, and that veterinary stu- 
dents cannot devote too much time to following up the 
inquiries of Pollender, Pasteur, and Koch. Whilst we 
know what causes anthrax and glanders, and the con- 
tagium of swine fever has been determined by bacterio- 
logical research, the contagia of cattle plague, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and others, all remain to be discovered. 
It is true we know enough of the nature of some to 
have combated these distases with astounding success. 
It is more than a quarter of a century since we had a 
visitation of cattle A mennie in this country. This was in 
1877 and was the third, the first outbreak in 1865-67 
having found the country entirely unprepared with any 
kind of veterinary organisation, and as a result not less 
than 400,000 cattle died or were slaughtered before the 
disease, which spread all over Great Britain, was eradi- 
cated. The second outbreak in 1872 was under the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council and was 
promptly stamped out, as also was the third attack. 


DISEASE. 


Foot-and-mouth disease from 1887 to 1891 and again 
from 1895 to 1899 was non-existent, but it is a disease 
against which we must be continuously on our guard, 
and no one, I think, will question the wisdom of stop- 
ping the importation of live cattle from Argentina so 
ongas any danger from its reintroduction exists. Our 
cattle population does not grow proportionately with 
our human population. We have fewer beasts now than 
we had four years ago, the total scarcely exceeding six 
millions and a half, which includes the cows that furnish 
our milk supply. Of sheep, we have a million less ; 
and swine, too, are declining in numbers. Of course we 
should soon increase the totals if we were to extend to 
Canada the privileges enjoyed by Ireland, the sister 
country sending us of fat and store cattle and calves 
nearly one million animals yearly ; besides another 
million sheep, and over six hundred thousand swine. 
But hens it is a vexed question, I do not anticipate 
that Canada will, notwithstanding that the Dominion is 
remarkably free of disease, secure the relaxation of the 
restrictions, for the reason that Canada is not close at 
our doors and we should be unable to keep such a 
strict eye upon her exports as we are enabled to do by 
means of veterinary inspectors upon shipments of ani- 
mals from Ireland. 

RABIEs. 

I believe that it is now fully a year since rabies was 
reported in this country. Last October, or thereabouts, 
the Board of Agriculture had the end of a stubbern out- 
break to deal with in South Wales, and about the same 
time there was a case in Cornwall. It would be, per- 
haps, too much to say that the disease has been stamped 
out for good and aye, for we have had these periods of 
fancied security recorded previously and yet have dis- 
covered that we were mistaken, and no one who has 
witnessed the horrors of hydrophobia can for a moment 
say that any sacrifice is too great to guard us against 
its recurrence. 

Muzzling orders may never be popular, but they 
are undeniably the means which have been found 
uniformly successful in combating an outbreak. I[ 
believe that the Board of Agriculture will, whenever 
necessary, put rigorously into force its powers, through 
the local authorities, to muzzle all dogs in public places 
sufficiently long to allow of the development of latent 
disease in animals which might have on in contact 
with a rabid dog. In South Wales restrictions of a very 
stringent nature became necessary following upon the 
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outbreak which lasted practically the first nine months 
of 1902. It was traceable to a stray dog which had the 
appearance of having travelled a considerable distance, 
and before it was killed it had bitten two children, 
several dogs, and animals. Now rabies had declared 
itself five months after the rabid animal was itself bitten. 
Five months, I believe, is nearly the longest interval 
recorded between the bite and the manifestation of the 
disease in a dog. In man the interval is sometimes 
much longer. Certain it is that on May 28th, 1902, an 
unfortunate man died of hydrophobia at Garnet, Car- 
marthenshire. He had been bitten two years previously 
in the same neighbourhood by a dog which was not at 
the time recognised as rabid. 

May I not, therefore, draw from this incident the 
moral that with the greater infrequency of rabies, and, 
as I may hope, its total extinction, veterinary students 
should not treat the disease as no longer concerning 
them but should pay the greatest attention to its symp- 


ms, in order to be able to recognise it when con- 
froyted with a suspicious case. 
Th services of the veterinary surgeon are in demand 


whenever dogs are imported. Owners are no longer at 
liberty to isolate the imported dog themselves for the 
required period of six calender months after landing. 
The dog must be detained upon premises in the occupa- 
tion of or under the control of a veterinary surgeon, 
which the Board of Agriculture has approved as a place 
of detention. Any premises in the occupation of a 
veterinary surgeon in Great Britain may be proposed to 
the Board of Agriculture, but approval rests with the 
Board. Most of the foreign dogs imported into London, 
I am told, are taken to a sanatorium near Croydon, 
managed by a veterinary surgeon. Strict isolation is 
insisted upon, even when at exercise, and the dimen- 
sions and construction of the kennel are such as enable 
the dog, regard being had to its breed and size, to be 
kept incomfort and health. No dog can come into con- 
tact with another dog during exercise in a suitable en- 
closure. A weekly return as to the health of all im- 
ported dogs has to be furnished to the Board by the 
veterinary surgeon. 

As to the effect of the amended regulations which are, 
of course, designed to afford security against the re- 
introduction of rabies, and, therefore, ought not to have 
been the occasion of friction. The importations are, I 
believe, now diminishing. Last year the close of the 
war in South Africa, with the consequent return of any 
number of regimental pets—by no means all of the 
canine species—led to no diminution. That abnormal 
importation has now ceased. There is still an element 
of danger, reduced though it has been by the vigorous 
enforcement of the order by the officers of Customs—I 
refer to the carrying of dogs on vessels trading with 
foreign ports. As they are not landed offcially they 
escape isolation ; but who is to prevent a dog which is 
supposed to stay on board during the time the vessel is 
in dock from making an unofficial perigrination of the 
neighbourhood? And if he is infected with rabies 
what becomes of all our attempts to stamp out the 
disease ? 

It was for many years believed that the contagium of 
rabies existed only in the saliva of the affected animal 
but the late M. Pasteur experimentally demonstrated 
that it is also present in the structure of the brain and 
the spinal cord, and that by a special method of drying 
the cord the virus of the disease becomes attenuated 
and when thus prepared can be used as an antitoxin for 
hydrophobia in man. Personally I much prefer the 
policy of prevention to that of cure. A muzzled dog has 
my sympathy, but the muzzling of our canine friends is 
better than canine madness in humanity, (Cheers.) 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
Quite recently a great congress of medical and scienti- 


fic men at Brussels again considered the remarkable’ 


theory of Dr. Koch, that bovine tuberculosis is not trans- 
missible to human beings. Dr. de Jong, Professor at 
Leyden University, believes that it is transmissible. 


Human tuberculosis, he pointed out, had many times: 


been communicated to cattle by means of a general in- 


fection. The bacilli of human and bovine tuberculosis’ 


were, he argued, identical in their effects. Dr. Gratia, 
of Brussels, also contended that proof had now been 
given that human tuberculosis was transmissible to 
cattle. It had been maintained that proof was not com- 
plete because the infection was only local. The con- 
verse experiment (the transmission of bovine tubercu- 


losis to man) could not be made. Dr. Gratia, however,, 


declared that he had performed a similar experiment on 
16 monkeys by giving them the milk of tuberculous 
cows to drink, and fourteen of the animals died. He 


also reported other experiments which had been made 


with regard to infantile tuberculosis. Sixteen per cent. 
of the children examined had been found to be tubercu- 
lous through being fed with milk from tuberculous 
cows. That, too, showed that bovine tuberculosis was 
transmissible to man. 

M. Kessel, a pupil of Dr. Koch, maintained that the 
inoculation of cattle with human tuberculosis had only 
produced local results from which no conclusion could 
properly be drawn. 

The discussion of the Koch theory proved so animated: 
that the sitting lasted over five hours. The debate re- 
solved itself largely into a controversy between the 
French and Belgian delegates on the one hand and the 
Germans on the other. The former supported the 
thesis of the transmissibility of bovine iiemiiale to 
human beings, the speakers to this effect including MM. 
Chauveau, Gratia, Halloin and Mentanas. The Germans 


—notably Dr. Kirseh—contended that such transmissi- © 


bility had not been proved. 

Eventually the sections by a large majority passed 
the following resolution : 

“That human tuberculosis is perfectly transmissible 
from one person to another. Nevertheless, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is necessary to 
recommend hygienic measures for the prevention of 
the propagation of animal tuberculosis to the human 
species. 

That I take to be a remarkable contribution to the 
interesting controversy which is still keen. We are 
awaiting the results of inquiry. Dr. Koch’s discovery 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis has proved that the disease’ 
is produced by contagium and not mainly due to 
heredity. The newer theory leads us to entertain the 
hope that consumption in man and beast may be after 
all curable, and yield to the application of rigid hygienic’ 
principles. 

It is clear that the same conditions apply to both 
animals and human beings in the production of tubercu- 
losis, and its prevention can only be met by strict atten- 
tion to hygiene. In animals its presence can always, 
be proved by tuberculin injection and the animal killed 
at once. It is better in such a case to kill. But is this 
practicable, having regard to the enormous number 0 
animals that are tuberculous, and the same observation 
applies to glandered horses. It is a question of mone 
tary loss. Nevertheless it would be better to kill than 
attempt to cure. Mankind will not submit to exter 
mination for the benefit of the race and asks us for 4 
cure, and we have still to find it. 


CoNCLUSION. 


When in these days so much attention is being give, 
as we have seen, to tuberculosis in man and beast, and 
the subject of cancer research is all engrossing, ma I not 
suggest that the Government should recognise the, 1)~ 
portance of the services of veterinary science to agricl 
ture and to mankind in general by making a grant 1n 4! 
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of veterinary education and research, or if possible 
establishing a convalescent home or farm for animals, a 
place where sound animals could be studied. There is 
a precedent for such a grant, as I believe £1,500 was 
annually paid by the Government towards the main- 
tenance of this College until the early part of the 19th 
century, and recently the Irish Veterinary College has 
received £25,000. 

No doubt the profession has made great advances 
during the past century, and more particularly during 
the last 20 years, and the veterinary surgeons who have 
been educated in this and the other veterinary colleges 
have rendered great service to the country, notably in 
dealing with the contagious diseases of animals. There 
can hardly be a doubt, however, that if veterinary edu- 
cation is to march with the times, and if this country is 
to bear its part in the advancement of veterinary know- 
ledge in the future, the State must follow the example 
set by other countries and contribute handsomely to 
the equipment and upkeep of the veterinary schools. 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said that Mr. ieee had not only dealt with 
the education of the students of the profession, but had 
referred to the degree which it was hoped would be con- 
ferred some day upon those students who were more 
advanced and had laboured studiously to obtain it. 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. BLoxaM, in acknowledging the compliment, said 
that in the treatment of his own race he was very much 
indebted for many facts which he had observed in 
animals. He was convinced that, in the course of time, 
many of the great problems which were a curse to the 
human race would eliminated by the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed on behalf of the Governors 
and the past students of the Institution the loss they 
had sustained in the retirement of Dr. Power and Mr. 
Bain, who had rendered great services to the profession 
by their lectures, which had aided the students in after 
life to hold their own on those particular subjects with 


anyone with whom they came in contact. At the same | 


time he offered a word of welcome to their successors, 
who he was sure would use their utmost endeavour to 
inculeate into the students the knowledge which they 
should possess. 

Principal M’FapyEAN read the prize list for the last 
session. 

Sir GEorGE Brown, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, said the lecturer had mentioned the great 
advance that had taken place in veterinary science, and 

ad made an allusion to an attempt which had been 
made to become associated with the London University. 
Probably those present would like to hear the latest 

evelopment on the point. The matter was first brought 
efore his notice many months ago by Sir Thomas 
Elliott, and if he was not the originator of the idea he 
had been at least one of the most active movers in try- 
Ing to bring it about. The memorial was addressed by 
the Principal and Governors of the school to the Board 
of Agriculture, and in acknowledging the commnnica- 
tion, the Assistant-Secretary had written saying, “ Lord 
Onslow believes that this object will be materially 
assisted by the adoption of some such arrangement as 1s 
Suggested by the memorial, and he will therefore respect- 
fully commend it to the favourable consideration of the 
Senate.” That was going a very long way towards getting 
What they wanted. 

In conclusion, Sir George advised the students to put 
their standard as high as possible and to adopt words of 
Phe syllable, so well exemplified in the writings of John 

Uskin in the following passage of 95 words, 75 of which 
Were words of one syllable : “Judge me, oh masters of 
modern science, if I may not ask this of you. You have 


done much with the elements. You have fixed them on 
| the earth and discerned them in the stars. Tell us at 
least this of them, which is all that man needs to know 
| —that the air was given to him for his life, and the rain 
for his thirst and for his baptism, the fire for his warmth, 
| and the sun for his sight, and the earth for his meat 
for his rest.” (Loud cheers.) 
| The resolution having been carried with acclamation 
| The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said that although it 
| was 47 years ago since he listened to the lectures given 
in the veterinary college, and although he had passed 
/the 60th milestone on the road to “that bourne from 
which no traveller returneth,” he was still a student and 
‘a worker in veterinary science. If he were not he 
| would be utterly unfit and totally incapable of holding 
_ the honourable position which he did as a servant of the 
| King. (Cheers.) He wasentrusted with a secret, which 
| was probably only known to two men in the room, Prof. 
| Williams and himself. Prof. Williams had just informed 
' him that, as a result of all his labours, and of the agita- 
| tion which had been going on in the profession in con- 
| nection with their colleagues in the Army Veterinary 
Service, he had received a letter which was full of hope, 
and an expression of the intention of the Government to 
meet practically all the demands which had been made 
upon the State. (Cheers.) 


| 


BLOODLESS SURGERY. 


To the Editor of Zhe Morning Post. 


Sir,—The reported results of the operations of Dr. 
Lorenz, of Vienna, in the United States are lamentable, 
but they are by no means unexpected. When his method 

| Was first publicly known in this country it excited an 
immediate mistrust, and I have not heard of a single 
instance in which a British medical man has copied the 
experiments he conducted at the Orthopedic Hospital 
in Soho about half a year since. The Lorenz method 
‘and that of the true manipulative surgeon are as different 
as night and day, but there is one point at which they 
meet. They both aim at the cure of congenital or acci- 

| dental dislocations without the use of the knife, but 
there the likeness between them begins and ends. The 
Viennese doctor’s theory is that in order to reduce a 
' congenital dislocation of the hip in a patient of tender 
years it is necessary to rend and tear the surrounding 
muscles and tendons, to fix the limbs at right angles to 
the body, and to imprison the victim of this violence in 
plaster bandages for half a year. I have the authority 
of The British Medical Journal for saying that the 
average of successful cases is not higher than 5 per cent. 
The clearly-established failure of Lorenz is already 
and quite naturally being used to discountenance'an art 
which, apart from its avoidance of the surgeon’s knife, 
has nothing incommon with his practices. There are 
hundreds of living witnesses to testify to the fact that 
congenital dislocation of the hip, not only in children, 
but in adults, is curable by a scientific manipulation of 
the muscles, tendons, and nerves, and by a gentle and a 
painless use of leverage. There are, of course, intract- 
able cases. There are others in which a somewhat pro- 
longed treatment is necessary. There are others again 
which having been pronounced incurable at the hospi- 
tals yield almost at once to a painless handling. And 
there are few indeed which are not susceptible of some 
amelioration. Sir James Paget’s famous indictment 
against the violent methods of the “ bone-setters” of a 
bygone generation had no doubt a certain element of 
truth in it, and even the Huttons, to whose practice I 
myself succeeded, were not wholly free from reproach in 
this direction. But the employment of mere force is 
obsolete, and the modern system of manipulative sur- 
gery, when rightly understood and applied, is absolutely 
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devoid of danger, and so little painful that even young 
children suffering from serious malformation submit to 
it without complaint. . 
Unfortunately the medical men of this country will 
not condescend to the examination of a branch of their 
own art which has brought relief to hundreds of suffer- 
ers, and might, but for their conservatism, have brought 
relief to thousands more. It is not a mere theory, but a 
fact, that one-third of the crippled children of England 
are susceptible of cure, speedy, painless, and complete, 
and that another third might at the hands of a practised 
manipulator, get amelioration for their sufferings. But 
the greater number of these childish unfortunates are 
more or less dependent for any modicum of relief they 
may receive on the regular medical practitioner, who un- 
hesitatingly condemns them to a life-long incapacity on 
the sole ground that the discoveries of the manipulative 
surgeon have not been made by a person enrolled in their 
wn corporation. When, at the invitation of the 
chess of Sutherland, I examined some of the children 
e Potteries Cripples’ Guild, the surgeons of the dis- 
ere warned by 7'he British Medical Journal that 
it would be necessary for them to withdraw their coun- 
tenance from her Grace’s charity if my services were 
accepted. I had offered my services without fee or re- 
ward. I was willing to operate in the presence of the 
local medical men. I was ready to demonstrate to them 
the entire freedom from danger which attends my 
method. I profess to be an anatomist and an anatomist 
alone, It is no boast to say that as a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and as a medal- 
list in comparative anatomy, [ hold as high a certificate 
of capacity as can be awarded in this country. But 
simply because I am not a member of their corporation 
they decline not merely to examine the methods I have 
ceaselessly attempted to lay before them, but they will 
not even permit me to work under their own supervision 
for the relief of cases which they openly confess their own 
inability to cure. The medical body of England, so tire- 
less, so generous in its unpaid services to the poor, con- 
demns hundreds of children annually to a life of wret- 
chedness for the sake of a mere point of etiquette. 

L am called to the United States to render what pro- 
fessional help | can in several special cases, and it is my 
intention to make an appeal thiere for a fair hearing 
under the following conditions. I shall invite the Press 
to select for me cases which have passed under the con- 
ventional treatment and have been pronounced intracta- 
ble. I will endeavour to have it established in every 
instance that the case is one which has been relinquished 
by the medical authorities. I shall treat these cases by 
my own methods at my own residence, and when my 
treatment is completed I shall submit my patients to 
the investigation of the profession. I shall make no 
stipulation, except that the patient shall be poor and 
suffering, that he shall not have been made incurable by 

_ the surgeon’s knife, and that I shall not attempt to 
operate in mature anchylosis. There are many reasons 
why a demonstration in the presence of medical men 
would be desirable. There are many reasons why a 
public demonstration in the presence of a lay audience 
ought to be avoided. But I mean to ask nothing more 
at present than the production of cases which have been 
resigned as hopeless and the examination of those cases 
after treatment by my own methods. Surely this is not 
a proposal which deserves to be met with nothing better 
than an incredulous sneer. I shall offer it in the interests 
of suffering humanity alone, and I can but feel that in 
the interests of suffering humanity it is the duty of the 
medical profession either to expose the fallacious preten- 
sions or to adopt those means which I have used in my 
own practice, and of which I have never made a secret 
throughout the whole of 5 | career.— Yours ete., 

0 


ATKIN: 


“STIFF SICKNESS” IN NATAL. 


While looking through a back number of Zhe Fiedd,, 
i.e., March 14, 1903, I noticed an article in “ The Farm ”’ 
columns by “ Examiner,” headed “ Buying Experience.” 
In connection with artificial manuring “ Examiner” 
mentions that in experiments lime, potash, and phos- 
phates applied have been shown to have had no bene- 
ficial effects in multitudes of places. It struck me on 
seeing that that your correspondent, or someone of your: 
readers might be able to give me some information as 
to the value of lime in soils in connection with grazing, 
as I have suffered considerably during the last few years 
from the absence of lime on this farm, which is situated 
about the centre of Natal in the “high veld,” about 
5000 feet above sea level. For the last three years,. 
regularly about February or March, which is the com- 
mencement of autumn here, I have noticed a number of 
my cattle go very lame in the shoulders, and rapidly lose 
condition, principally cows with sucking calves (I do no 
milking here] and, in spite of care and attention and 
feeding, several this year died before the commencement 
of winter. I have been told by neighbours that the 
cause of this is nothing else but the want of lime in the 
soil, and that the disease some few years ago was com- 
mon in South Africa and known to the Dutch by the 
name of “ Stiff-sickness.” I have given the cattle lime 
mixed with their salt as a lick, and bone-dust as well, 
and have made dams in the streams for drinking places, 
and always had a sack of lime in each, but with ap- 
parently no result; a change of pasture to the farm 
about twelve miles from here, to which most of the stock 
are moved in winter, seems to have caused a little im- 
provement to those cattle affected, but every year, at the 
same time, I have to expect to see some forty or fifty 
cattle, out of perhaps 400 which graze here through the 
summer and autumn, affected thus, with every prospect 
of the proportion in numbers increasing yearly. I may 
mention that so far this disease seems to affect the 
better bred cattle for choice, a great many of them 
having three or four crosses of pure bred imported 
Devon stock. At the time of the disease appearing, ?.¢., 
February and March, and, in fact, for five months 
before that and another month after, the cattle graze out 
day and night without any feed, as all stockowners in 
this country keep their stock in the same manner. 
would be much obliged if any of your readers could give 
me any information as to this disease, which is rapidly 
becoming serious, whether it has been heard of at home 
or in any other country, and whether there is any pre- 
ventive or cure for it.—Cotonist.—The Field. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE—DECISIVE 
ACTION BY BUTCHERS. 


A large and representative meeting of members of the 
Cardiff and five other branches of the South Wales 
Associated butchers was held on Thursday afternoon, 
September 24th, at the Marchioness of Bute Hotel, Car- 
ditt, to determine when the resolution passed on J uly 
27th demanding a warranty with all cattle purchased 
from farmers shall come into force. Mr. D. Cornwall 
(Penarth) presided. Mr. Geo. Came (Secretary) read 
letters from Messrs. Russell and F. B. Brown (Swansea) 
in which those gentlemen regretted inability to be 
present, and expressed willingness to fall in with the 
course that might be adopted at the meeting. 

In an opening address, the Chairman said he was 


leased to meet them, and more especially after their 
ast gathering in the Town Hall, over which the Mayor 
of Cardiff (Mr. Edward Thomas) so ably presided. They 
would remember the steps taken, and the resolution that 


: They had fully discussed 
etails, and considered the pros and cons, and it was: 


was i on that occasion. 
the 
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‘hardly necessary for him to enlarge further upon the 
subject. He did not approve of the word “boycott,” 
because it would not come to that unless such extreme 
measure could not possibly be avoided, and they were 
open to receive any suggestions that might be offered to 
th¢m by the farmers of Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire, but as they knew, those gentlemen had not seen 
fit to approach them. ‘The public was certainly on their 
side. Hehad a conversation only the other > with a 
gentleman of large experience in the commercial world, 
who said he had no idea the butchers were placed in such 
.a position that when their cattle was condemned they 
had not a penny of compensation in any shape or form. 
Their cause was just, and they had a right to that for 
which they Pr He hoped, in conclusion, that the 
butchers of Glamorgan and Monmouth would be true to 
each other, and loyal to the cause that had brought 
them together. They had now to decide when the reso- 
lution already passed should come into operation. 

Mr. W. Docker (Clifton Street, Cardiff) moved as the 

date the 2nd of November next, remarking that if the 
farmers and auctioneers were disposed to do anything— 
in the meantime—they would have time to do it, and he 
believed they would. He had spoken to several farmers, 
to one only that day, who said: “I have not heard of 
anything except what I have read in the newspapers, 
and I think it is right you should have a guarantee. It 
is hard that you should pay £25 or £30 for a_ bullock, 
and then lose it all. Iam always willing to give half, 
and I certainly think it is right you should have the 
guarantee.” ie (the speaker) pointed out that it meant 
only a small sum, through commission, and the farmer 
in question intimated that he was willing to make the 
concession. Unfortunately, the farmers were not 
organised, and they had to get at the matter through the 
individual. They must, he went on to say, treat through 
the auctioneer, and they looked to them to get the 
guarantee. 

_ Alderman W. H. Hunkin (Neath) seconded the resolu- 

tion, and in the course of his remarks said he would 
prefer that the matter should not be rushed. They 
were giving an interval of a full month, and were re- 
‘quested, in that interval, to make every effort to settle 
amicably. They asked only for that which was fair and 
Just, and if they could not get it honourably, then, and 
then only, must they make a fight for it. He was sure, 
however, that the farmers before long would be only too 
willing to meet them ; and by conceding the one month 
they would have every opportunity of making provision 
for the warranty. He counselled support to the British 
farmer, who believed he could not do without them. 
Twenty-five years ago that was no doubt so. Then, the 
farmer would ask them to come and see his stock, but 
e would not sell. Now, times had altered. and the 
butchers with good shops were willing to give a fair 
value. They asked for protection. They wanted to be 
tradesmen and not to be classed as criminals, and he 
had no doubt that in the end victory would be theirs. 
ear, hear.) 
Mr. Frank Hurley (Cardiff) stated that from conver- 
Sations he had with them, the farmers of the Vale of 
‘lomorgan seemed to think that the time had come 
when the butchers should have protection, and he be- 
leved they were all willing to grant it. 
he Chairman said the auctioneers were not all against 
them. He had had a personal interview with Mr. D. T. 
Alexander (Cardiff), one of the oldest auctioneers, if 
not the oldest, in the district, who was entirely in their 
favour, and would not sell unless he gave a warranty. 
\THear, hear.) He thought the butchers were justified, 
- was, he repeated, entirely with them. Another 
ardiff firm (Messrs. Gottwaltz and Bowring) was also 
Teady to give a warranty. 
_ Docker : They are already giving it. 
Mr, Dyer (Barry) stated that the Barry butchers 
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were absolutely loyal. He also repeated a conversa- 
tion he had had with a representative farmer at Llant- 
wit, who said he should give a guarantee with every 
bullock. 

Mr. Thomas (Mid-Rhondda) considered that the 
matter was one, not only for the leading Associations, 
but for the National Federation of Traders throughout 
the country. 

The Chairman said it was from small things that 
national movements grew. They had for a start Gla- 
morgan and Monmouth, and he hoped to live to see 
the day when the movement would be taken up in 
Gloucester and Hereford, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole of England and Wales. He had no doubt that 
the pee of Great Britain and Ireland would take 
it up also. 

Mr. Hurley remarked that he had had a conversation 
with Mr. Baker, near Cardiff, one of the most successful 
farmers in the neighbourhood, and pointed out to him 
that a guarantee would be distinctly beneficial to him 
as a producer: of stock. 

Alderman Hunkin thought that as Barrow-in-Furness 
and the Isle of Man had been able to adopt the 
scheme, South Wales should also be in a position to 
do the same. 
ae resolution was then put, and unanimously carried, 
that— 

“On and after Monday, November 2nd, no live stock 
will be purchased by the members of the allied 
Associations unless a warranty is given.” 

The Chairman, replying to a vote thanking him for 
his conduct in the chair, said he had no doubt victory 
and success would attend their efforts if only they were 
true to one another and loyal to the Trade.—WVeat 
Trades Journal, 


CHARGE AGAINST A V.S, 


At Lambeth Police Court Mr. Hopkins again had be- 
fore him the summonses taken out by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, against Cecil 
M. W. Park, a veterinary surgeon, of Brixton Road, com- 
plaining that he caused certain dogs and cats to be ill- 
treated. Mr. F. Colam supported the summonses on 
behalf of the Society, and Mr. Portland Akerman defen- 
ded. The evidence given at the previous hearing of the 
case has already been reported. Further evidence was 
now called for the defence. 

Mr. Park, the defendant, went into the box and gave 
evidence on his own behalf. He said he was a member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. About 
three years ago he decided to “ specialise ” and to contine 
his attention to dogs and cats. That step was not a 
financial success, it being difficult immediately to estab- 
lish one’s self as a “canine specialist.” He had had some 
most valuable dogs under his care, including the cham- 
pion Press Gang. Giving details of the provision made 
for the dogs at Southtields, the defendant said he con- 
sidered that hound meal containing 25 per cent. of meat 
and mixed with boiling water constituted a very good 
food for dogs that were doing no work. He had never 
in his life been unkind to animals. Cross-examined by 
Mr. Colam, the defendant said he considered the premises 
at Southfields were a fit place to keep animals if a proper 
amount of cleanliness were observed ; the animals at 
Brixton were not starved or ill-treated in any way. 

Mr. Hopkins, in giving his decision, said the Society 
had proved the case up to the hilt, so far as the premises 
at Southfields were concerned. The account of the 
place he received from the inspector and the veterinary 
surgeon was too disgusting and disgraceful for words. 
The two other sets of premises at Brixton were not so 
bad, but there was plenty of evidence that the animals 
kept there suffered. When the case was boiled down 
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to what he might call the reporter’s epitome of it, it read 
as badly as a case could read. Mr. Park himself knew 
how badly it read, because he had complained that peonle 
who had read it had plastered his premises, and that he 
had suffered in consequence. That being so, Mr. Park 
would not be surprised to hear that some people had 

one to the extent of writing to the magistrate and of 
his immediate execution. He could not help 
thinking that the real explanation of this case was not 
deliberate cruelty on the part of Mr. Park, but his hope- 
less impecuniosity. _He was striving to carry on this 
difficult business whilst living from hand to mouth, and 
the animals for which he was responsible came off second 
best. He would have to pay a fine of £5 upon each of 
the — summonses—£15 in all—or go to prison for one 
month. 


Outbreak of Anthrax in Cheshire—Three Men 
Affected. 


In the Chronicle last week we reported the reception | 
into Chester Infirmary of a farm labourer named Lee, 
suffering from anthrax. Lee contracted the anthrax from 
a bull with which he came into contact. It appears | 
that Mr. Warburton, of Manley House, and his nephew, | 
who had assisted Lee with the bull, were also found to | 
be suffering from anthrax. They were operated upon | 
by Dr. Taylor, of Chester, and Dr. Fostor, of Barrow, | 
with successful results. We are glad to report that the — 
three persons are new Pa out of danger. Mr. | 
Thomas Chesters, farmer, is also suffering from the same | 
disease, and underwent an operation on Saturday. On | 
latest inquiries he is going on as well as can be expected. | 
—Chester Chronicle. 


| 
A Chauffeur Refusing to Stop. 
Before Sheriff Armour, in Cupar Sheriff Court, Bu- 
chanan Shiell, motor car driver, Balruddery House, | 
Forfarshire, was charged with having, on 28th August, 
on the road between Newport and St. Michael’s and on > 
Forgan Brae, failed to cause a motor car driven by him 
to stop and remain stationary at the request of S. Alex- 
ander, Newport, and Thomas Thomson, farmer, Kil- 
burns, who were riding restive horses. The accused 
leaded not guilty. Evidence for the prosecution having 
en led, Mr. J. Martin White, of Balruddery, for the | 
defence, said he was making this a test case. He was | 
always careful of the rights of the public when out in 
his motor car, but he held that in this case there was no 


| Henry Weddell, of t 


necessity for stopping, as the horses were not restive. 
The Sheriff, in giving judgment, said he had every wish 
to recognise the rights of persons owning and driving 
motor cars upon the public roads, but they must drive 
their motor cars with due regard to the safety of persons 
driving or riding horses. He held that the motor car 
driver was not vested with the right to decide whether 
he should stop or not if he got a proper signal to stop. 
The person riding or driving a horse was the best judge 
as to whether the animal would pass quietly or not. He 
had no alternative but to find the case proved. It was 
not a case for a vindictive penalty. It was quite possi- 
ble Mr. White, in the exercise of his discretion, thought 
that the best thing to do was to go on slowly, but that 
was a mis-reading of the regulations. A £5 fine was im- 
posed.—NV.B.A. 


Personal. 
A wedding was solemnised at St. Mary’s Church, Rye 


Hill, Newcastle, on Wednesday, Sept. 30, between Miss 


Georgina Weddell, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
fis city, and formerly of Stamford- 
ham, and Mr. John Watson, M.R.C.V.S., of Walsall and 
Cardowen, Stepps, Glasgow. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Canon E. B. Hicks, M.A., vicar of the church. 
There were six bridesmaids--the Misses Margaret, 
Winnie, Addie, and Emily Hanning, and Miss May and 
Dolly Weddell, all nieces of the bride, and the bride- 
groom was attended by Mr. J. Hanning, brother-in-law 
of the bride, as best man. The bride, who was given 
away by her brother, Mr. J. Weddell, wore a beautiful 
gown of ivory satin. After the ceremony, a reception 
was held at the Masoric Hall, Maple Street, and subse- 


| quently Mr. and Mrs. John Watson left for the Isle of 


Man, where the honeymoon is to be spent. A large 
number of presents were received.—Newcastle Daily 
Journal, 


FORMALIN. 


fe article on use of formalin by Mr. Bolton, Ebchester, 
in The Veterinary Record of 3rd inst., will he be kind 
enough tostate strength of solutions used in the treat- 
ment of “ quittor” and other cases ? “ CENTAUR.” 


Sir, 


Communications, Books anp Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs- 
H.E. Richardson, W. Jowett, H. Begg. Capt. F.S. H. 
Baldrey. The Shrewsbury Chronicle, The'Worthing Gazette. 
The Wellington Journal, The Montgomery County Times. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
Summary or Returns, Week EnpiInc Ocroser 3, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
; Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Out-| Ani-} Oat- | ani- | Ont- | Ani. Out- | Slaugh- 
break:| mals. |breake| mals. fbreaks| mals.| |Other} breaks. | tered * 
Week ended October 3, 1903 | | 23 | 37 16 142 
1902 | 
Corresponding week in {190 | | 154 
1900 9 | 14 i | 2] 20 | 37 99 | 77 
Total for 40 weeks, 1903 sor | 900 | . tie eee 1201 | 6,282 
1902 - 308 
: 5 528 | 842 1 | 120 3 37 6,308 
Corresponding period in {330 479 | 679 | 12 | 669 1076 1853 1 1 2/823 | 18,776 
; oe 421 [730 | 17 | 227 | 880 1458] 3 | 1 | 1,605 | 15,279 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection- 


Board of Agriculture, Oct. 6th 1903. 
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